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GOOD WORDS.—XALI. 


When obedience keeps pace with knowledge, the 
heart is given up, and the will subjected, theré is then 
a drawing water from the wells of salvation, and a 
sense of the continued obligation we lie under to Him 
who gave us life and breath and all that which we 
enjoy, and the query arises, ‘‘ What shall I render 
Jor all thy benefits ?”’ 


Saran Hunt. 


From her Journal, 1848. 


GOD KNOWETH BEST. 
The gates of life swing either way 
On noiseless hinges night and day. 
One enters through the open door, 
One leaves us to return no more, 
And which is happier, which more blest, 
God knoweth best. 


We greet with smiles the one who comes 
Like sunshine to our hearts and homes, 
And reach out longing hands with tears 
To him who in his ripened years 
Goes gladly to his heavenly rest. 

God knoweth best. 


He guards the gates. We need not dread 
The path these little feet must tread, 
Nor fear for him who from our sight 
Passed through them to the realms of light. 
Both in His loving care we rest. 
God knoweth best. 
—Mary WHEELER Lyon, in Jewish Voice. 


MARGARETTA WALTON, 

Another truly dedicated soul has given up its 
stewardship. When a life whose worth has been 
proven, whose beneficent influence still sheds its 
sunset hues around us, after its bright sun has 
set, is merged into the life of the Infinite, we feel 
like giving expression to our appreciation of the char- 
acter that it has been our privilege to know. Not in 
any spirit of eulogy is this brief sketch written, for 
that would be counter to the testimony which the 
deceased always bore against extravagance of lan- 
guage and needless multiplication of words. But, 
with the feeling that we grow measurably into the 
likeness of character of those whose lives we study 
and whose motives and actions appeal to us, the writer 
offers this tribute of loving memory, hoping that it 
may be a stimulus and encouragement to some one 
whose work is still unfinished to have a renewed 
presentation of the possibility in human life of walk- 
ing daily with God as did Abraham of old. 

The biographical record is short and comparatively 
uneventful. She was born to membership with 
Friends within the limits of Western Quarterly Meet- 
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ing, where her membership remained until her death. 
Her early life was not unlike that of the average 
country girl. At the age of twenty-three she married 
Jesse P. Walton, who was separated from her by 
death after a brief span of years. This bereavement, 
perhaps, had much to do with the rapid development 
of those marked graces of a chastened spirit, which 
were her constant possession. She was called to the 
ministry soon after the age of thirty. She heard, but 
at first heeded not the call. Her shy, sensitive spirit 
and untried ability in public expression shrank from 
taking up the burden, and she prayed that the cup 
might pass from her. In God’s infinite wisdom her 
prayer was not granted, and after a severe struggle 
with the human nature that rebelled against the 
requisition, she made a full surrender of herself and 
all her gifts to the service of the Master—a consecra- 
tion to which she was daily and hourly faithful till 
her pure spirit found release from earthly bonds. 

As she took up her cross she found her burden 
lightened, and was wont to testify that in yielding to 
her Fatker’s will she had realized the prophecy of 
receiving “‘ beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

Her first public utterance was made in her home 
meeting at London Grove, and embraced these words 
only: “ Spiritual bread can only be obtained from the 
Father. Where that is wanting, the soul does not 
receive proper nourishment.” From this small be- 
ginning of public ministry her gift grew gradually 
into power and more extended expression, character- 
ized always by pleading earnestness to others to fol- 
low the light which had guided her in the way of 
truth. 

Her ministerial labors took her to most of the 
meetings within our seven yearly meetings. Personal 
visits to families, both in a religious and social ea- 
pacitv, formed no inconsiderable portion of her life 
work. Her presence was in such requisition at wed- 
dings and funerals that it seemed to her friends that 
the pressure upon her in this respect Was too great 
for human endurance. 

But for forty years, through summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, in later years with failing sight and 
frequent physical disability, she heeded every call to 
such service. Leaving her family frequently appre- 
hensive as to her safe return from these journeys, she 
adhered to the missions she had felt called unto as her 
life work, and always returned, not only comfortable 
in mind and spirit, but apparently improved in health. 

She served monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings 
as clerk for many years. Her clear, penetrating 
voice, alertness of mind, rapidity of executive action 
and ability to bring orderly judgment out of diverse 
expression and confused ideas of a subject before the 
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meeting making her an officer whose retirement from 
service was always esteemed to be a loss to the meet- 
ing. 

A little less than five and seventy years measured 
the span of earthly existence. The measure of ac- 
complishment for God and man it is not meet that we 
should try to fix, but we may profit by adding to this 
brief outline of her work a closer scrutiny of the 
personal characteristics and character of the minis- 
try, which have made her so universally beloved. 

She possessed in an exceptional degree that quality 
which we call personal magnetism. In every relation 
of life those who came in contact with her felt its 
potency. Aside from her gift in the ministry, this 
quality made her influential among all people whose 
life she touched. It aided her ministry in that it 
afforded on the human side a means of approach to 
all to whom she bore a message, and made her list- 
eners attentive and receptive. She had an intensely 
human enjoyment in all healthful pleasures, and en- 
tered readily into sympathy with the pursuits of 
youth, enjoying with keen zest her last summer’s 
camping trip with “the boys.” Her sense of humor 
was keen, her every day goings out and comings in 
characterized by cheerfulness and kindliness. She 
possessed an ever-present quiet dignity, which pre- 
vented her enjoyment of the ludicrous from ever 
overstepping the bounds of absolute fitness. Her 
quick sympathy entered into the pleasures, the hopes, 
the fears and the sorrows of her human brotherhood 
in a very special manner. Perhaps her most marked 
characteristic was her ability for absolute self-sur- 
render. Her friends can recall no time nor place 
where a sense of self-protection ever overcame her 
complete devotion to the service of her Master and 
His human children. 

She was no theologian. Like Whittier, she felt that 
her human hands were too weak to grasp the iron 
creeds of sectarian theology. She was never an ex- 
positor of doctrine, nor a logician as to causes and 
final results of things. While a devoted adherent to 
the forms as well as the testimonies of the Society of 
Friends, the Gospel message which she proclaimed 
rarely touched sectarianism. She was wont to quote, 
“T am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth,” and it was this power of God and His 
tenderness and love that formed the burden of her 
message. She seemed to rest her human heart upon 
the great heart of the Infinite and be the medium for 
the tgansmission of God’s boundless love and merev 
to the children of men. 


As the lengthening shadows proclaimed life’s 
courses well nigh run, surrounded by loving friends, 
she slowly lost her hold upon the world of sense; in 
broken words and by tokens of tenderness she evi- 
denced her affection for them all and finally said, 


“Give my love—” and there her feeble strength 
stopped further utterance, leaving this, her final mes- 
sage, as a last legacy to those of her friends who were 
not there gathered to await the coming of the mes- 
sage from the Bevond. 

The people of her fold mav all claim a share in this 
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message, and as we appropriate it to ourselves and 
remember the lessons of her entire consecration, her 
untiring response to every call for service, her cheer- 
fulness, her sympathy, her earnestness, her gospel of 
every day practical righteousness, may the contempla- 
tion help us to grow toward the ideals which we have 
seen realized by patient overcoming in this humble 
servant of the Master’s Kingdom. 


JANE P. Rusumore. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 

The attendance at the business sessions of the 
yearly meeting was as large as it has been for several 
years past. In the men’s end the main floor was 
about full. In the wemen’s end the gallery was half 
full, in addition to the main floor, except on Fifth- 
day afternoon, when the gallery was full also. The 
broad-brimmed hats have almost entirely disappeared, 
and only a few plaited-crown bonnets were seen 
among the women. At the opening session there 
were many vacant places in the ministers’ and elders’ 
galleries, but these were gradually taken by Friends 
who had been accustomed to sit in the body of the 
meeting. 

There was a covering of sadness over the meeting 
because of the death during the year of so many 
valued and faithful members of the Society. Among 
these were Isaac H. Hillborn, Margaretta Walton, 
Allen Fliteraft, Harriet 8. Kirk, Mary M. Thomas, 
Isaac Eyre and Thomas H. Speakman, all of whom 
had been regular attenders of the yearly meeting. 
Many loving words were spoken concerning them, 
and many testimonies were borne to the influence for 
good exerted by their lives. There was also feeling 
allusion to the loss sustained by the death of many 
others, less prominent, but equally faithful. 

Minutes for visiting ministers were read, as fol- 
lows: Robert and Esther H. Barnes, of Purchase 
Executive Meeting, New York; Samuel B. Haines, of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and Isaac Wilson, of 
West Lake Monthly Meeting, Ontario. Serena Mi- 
nard, of New York, and Martha Townsend, of Balti- 
more, who had come to Philadelphia to attend the 
funeral of Margaretta Walton, were also present on 
Second-day. All of these Friends had helpful mes- 
sages during the week. A hearty weleome was ex- 
tended to them and to other visitors. 

In the men’s branch 100 of the 108 representa- 
tives were present. Of the representatives to the 
women’s branch all were present but ten. 

Wesley Haldeman, of Newtown, Pa., was appoint- 
ed clerk of the men’s branch, in place of Isaac H. 
Hillborn, and Charles F. Jenkins and William T. Hil- 
liard, assistant clerks. In the women’s branch, Sarah 
Griscom was continued as clerk; Matilda Garrigues, 
assistant clerk, and Mary H. Whitson, reader. 


REPORT OF PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE. 


The Philanthropic Committee reported the work 
done for temperance, good literature, colored people, 
peace and arbitration, equal rights for women, and 
mission work among women and children. 
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The meeting authorized the committee to appoint 
delegates to the Interdenominational Temperance 
Conference, called by the other branch of Friends, to 
meet in Washington in 1906. 

In considering this report William W. Birdsall 
said: ‘“ The negro problem is as grave as it was forty- 
five years ago. Many disastrous mistakes have been 
made, and if there is any hope in the situation it is to 
be found in a few spots in the South where there are 
wisely-directed schools.” 

In the report there was an allusion to “the evil 
of Mormonism,” and the hope was expressed that 

women Friends might find the way open to testify 
against it. After many had spoken on the subject the 
following minute was adopted by women’s branch and 
sent to men’s branch: 

“ The subject introduced in the report of the Phil- 
anthropie Committee in reference to the Mormons 
was considered, and it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare a suitable memorial, addressed to 
‘the Senate of the United States through its commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, expressing our con- 
demnation of polygamy as an evil which strikes di- 
rectly against the moral and spiritual well-being of 
our community.” 

This aroused a spirited discussion in the men’s 
branch. David Newport, Edward H. Magill, David 
Ferris, Joseph Wharton and Jesse H. Holmes spoke 
against such action, and Charles Pennypacker and 
Joseph Hancock in favor of it. The meeting did not 
unite with sending a petition. 

The next day the subject was again considered in 
the women’s branch, and the men were asked to ap- 
point a committee to confer with a committee of 
women in regard to the matter. Men Friends granted 
this request, and the committee reported on Sixth- 
day, advising that no further action be taken. In the 
women’s branch many expressed disappointment that 
the testimony of women Friends could not be added 
to that of so many other women’s organizations 
against polygamy. A member of the committee ex- 
plained the ground taken by men Friends to be sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“ The Society of Friends has always stood for pur- 
ity of life and the sanctity of the home. In the ease 
of Reed Smoot, now before the Senate Committee, 
the question of polygamy seems to have been elimi- 
nated, as he is not a polygamist. If he is unseated, it 
must be for some other reason. 

The elerk recorded that the report of the commit- 
tee was accepted, with feelings of regret that way did 
not open to take the proposed action. 

In the women’s branch another recommendation 
in the report of the Philanthropic Committee, that a 
memorial be sent to Congress against the building of 
more warships, was freely discussed, but, while all 
agreed that Friends should be faithful in the dissemi- 
nation of peace principles, it was not thought best to 
prepare a memorial at this time. Elizabeth Powell 
Bond said that war is a disease of the blood, and ean 
only be prevented by living such lives as will make 
war impossible. 









OTHER COMMITTEES. 

The report of the Committee on George School 
stated that the new dormitory had been erected and 
the proposed improvements made in the main build- 
ing. The total expenditure for the year, including 
the cost of these buildings, was $124,558.87; of this 
amount individual Friends had contributed $39,- 
633.34. The average cost per boarding pupil was 
$289.35. 

David Newport and others expressed the fear that 
the education of Friends’ children was coming to cost 
too much. President Swain, of Swarthmore College, 
said that schools not up to the standard of the times 
cannot live. The important thing is to have a good 
school. 

William W. Birdsall and Louis 
the highest terms of the efficiency 
George School graduates. 

David Ferris expressed a concern that while train- 
ing the body and mind, the Inner Light should be 
made the dominant force in the lives of the pupils. 

A minute was adopted by women’s branch thank- 
ing the Friends who had contributed so generous sly 
toward the erection of the new buildings. 

The report of the Committee on First-day Schools 
was felt to be encouraging, as increased interest in 
the work was mentioned in several neighborhoods. 
There are seventy First-day schools connected with 
the yearly meeting, under the care of 574 officers and 
teachers. In these there are 4,476 pupils, of whom 
1,877 are adults and 2,347 are members of meeting. 

The suggestion was made that many in these schools 
who are not members, especially if one parent is a 
member, would unite with the Society if proper care 
were extended. 

The Joint Committee on Isolated members re- 
ported that members of the committee from six vearly 
meetings had met at Richmond, Ind., last summer 
that in several cities Friends had been found who 
kept in touch with other Friends there, and were will- 
ing to arrange meetings when traveling Friends came 
their way. 

Elizabeth Lloyd, the correspondent for isolated 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, reported 
that she had sent nearly five hundred copies of the 
epistle prepared last vear, to which she had received 
many appreciative replies. Several Friends spoke of 
the good that must result from her recent visits in 


the West. 


Ambler spoke in 


and character of 


YEARLY MEETING FUNDS. 
The report of the trustees of the vearly meeting 
stated the funds in their possession to be 


John M. George Fund, for George School 
Samuel Jeanes Fund, for Education ...... 
Joseph Jeanes Fund, for Friends’ Homes 
Jeanes Meeting House Fund 
Mary Jeanes Loan Fund 
Harriet W. Paist Legacy 
Deborah Foreman Legacy 
Sarah Zane Legacy 


as follows: 
$499,889.34 
203,431.10 
205,354.17 
103,901.60 
30,976.99 
22 999.61 
296.79 
1,200.00 








Total . 


Friends expressed their sense of iatieaiane to the 
trustees for their safe investment of this money, as 
well as their gratitude to the donors. 
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The committee in charge of the Joseph Jeanes 
Fund, for aiding Friends’ Boarding Homes, reported 
that $9,254.91 had been distributed among the vari- 
ous Friends’ homes, and that these homes had accom- 
modated 101 permanent and 21 transient boarders. 

The Committee on Education and the Distribution 
of the Samuel Jeanes Fund, reported that they had 
expended for superintendent’s salary, schools, lee- 
tures, conferences, literature, ete., $9,648.70 of the 
income of the fund, and $1,901.54 from the treasury 
of the meeting. The report stated that an improved 
course of study had been prepared, and that the effi- 
ciency of the schools had been increased. It was 
stated that $1,200 of the income of the Mary Jeanes 
Fund had been loaned to young people desiring an 
education. 

The Representative Committee reported $4,817.12 
of the income of the Samuel Jeanes Fund for Meet- 
ing-house Purposes had been expended during the 
year, to aid in building and repairing meeting houses. 

The treasurer’s report showed an expenditure of 
$6,577.70 during the year, with a balance on hand of 
$992.21. It was decided to ask the quarterly meet- 
ings for $4,500 next year. Edmund Webster was 
continued as treasurer and Charles F. Jenkins and 
Anne M. Griscom as correspondents. 

The auditors reported a balance of $351.65 in the 
women’s treasury. Anne M. 
pointed treasurer. 

It was decided to give $50 each to the colored 
schools at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, 8. C. Although 
the balance in the treasury was small it was felt that 
now, when there is an increase of prejudice against 
the negro race, it was especially important that 
Friends should manifest their continued interest. 
Friends were also urged to give individually to these 
schools and to the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, in 
Philadelphia. 


Griscom was reap 


EPISTLES. 

The epistles from the other yearly meetings showed 
that Friends generally have been active in good 
works, guided therein by the spirit of Christ in their 
hearts. Thankfulness was expressed that one of these 
epistles spoke earnestly of the importance of giving 
women the ballot. One Friend regretted that, while 
several nations are engaged in war, more active work 
for the cause of peace had not been mentioned; an- 
other was glad to learn of Mothers’ Meetings, believ- 
ing that these do much to establish better relations 
between the home and the school; and a third com- 
mended those who had the courage to advocate un- 
popular reforms. The work of the Women’s Press 
Association of Baltimore Yearly Meeting was espe- 
cially commended. 

The epistle prepared to be sent in reply embodied 
the life and earnestness of the sittings during the 
week, and alluded lovingly to those who had entered 
into the larger life. 


STATE OF THE SOCIETY. 
Two of the quarterly meetings reported that all 
meetings had been held; omissions were mentioned by 


each of the, others. Midweek meetings generallv 
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small. A Friend thought that the very severe win- 
ter was in part accountable for the omission of some 
meetings, but it would be well to look in every corner 
of the vineyard for other causes. 

Margaret Howard said no one doubted that God 
could be worshiped at home as well as in meeting, but 
those who are unmindful of the social obligation to 
meet one another for this purpose are not usually 
sensitive to the obligation when alone. 

Robert Kenderdine advised the holding of mid- 
week meetings in the evenings so that it would be 
easier for business men to attend them. 

Joseph 8. Walton spoke of the psychological in- 
fluence-of meeting-going upon children, and said that 
children who are accustomed to going to meeting with 
their parents generally continue the habit when they 
are older. 

The second, third and fourth queries were an- 
swered much as usual. J. Russell Smith questioned 
whether a faithful testimony is maintained in favor 
of a free gospel ministry when there is such a dearth 
of ministers. 

The fifth answer reported two instances of signing 
applications for license and one of renting property 
for the sale of liquor, two of these cases being under 
care. 

Edward H. Magill expressed sorrow that some 
Friends do not abstain from wine at social gatherings. 
Others thought that Friends are steadily taking 
higher ground in this respect. 

Answers to the sixth query reported one child 
placed from amongst Friends, and several who were 
attending boarding schools not under care of Friends. 
Matilda E. Janney spoke of the influence exerted by 
school friendships upon after lives, and the import- 
ance of sending Friends’ children to Friends’ schools. 

In the ninth answer exception was made in regard 
to playing games for prizes. A Friend said that the 
spirit of gambling is penetrating even to our firesides, 
and that children should be taught that it is wrong 
to get something for nothing, or to make gain through 
another’s loss. 

Elizabeth Lloyd hoped Friends would do all they 
could to counteract the growing tendency of award- 
ing prizes in games that would otherwise be innocent. 

Mary B. Livezey thought that buying goods at 
stores where prizes and trading stamps are given en- 
courages the gambling spirit. 

The twelfth answer reported 31 day schools, con- 
taining 2,118 pupils, taught by 165 teachers; 412 of 
the pupils and 95 of the teachers are members of 
meeting. 

A Friend called attention tothe fact that in our 
First-day and secular schools we are educating many 
children who are not members, and are thus spread- 
ing Friends’ principles. Another expressed the hope 
that the young people educated in Friends’ schools 
would feel that they owe something to the Society, 
and that their culture would lead them to desire sim- 
plicity of life. 

The fourteenth answer gave the number of mem- 
bers of all but Southern quarter; there has been lit- 
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FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—No. 20. 
Read Rev., i., 4-20. 
Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear my 
voice and open the door I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him and he with me.—Revelation, iii., 20. 

No definite date can be given for the separation 
discussed in our last lesson. As the western chureh 
crystallized into a unity about Rome as a center, the 
eastern portion of Christendom was left without the 
erystal. In the ages which followed while the west- 
ern body was making history in a thousand struggles, 
the eastern church was in the main quiescent; taking 
its place in the eurrent life of its individual mem- 
bers, growing more and more formal in its observ- 
ances, but in the main free from division and from 
contention. Various attempts were made by the 
eastern emperors to re-assert their authority over the 
Roman Church; and later, when the Roman Church 
became strong, it more than once tried to enforce a 
claim to supremacy over the east. In at least one 
case during the Crusades this effort was successful for 
atime. But in the end all endeavors to bring about 
union failed. 

At the time of the Council of Nica the bishops 
were mutually independent, but alike subordinate to 
the council, and by implication to the emperor. This 
condition continued in the east after the papacy had 
come to be recognized as supreme in the west. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of the empire the eastern ecclesias- 
tics were subject to imperial authority, and the tradi- 
tions of this time are in a measure continued in the 
Orthodox Imperial Church, having its centers in 
Constantinople and in Greece. It is generally known 
as “the Greek Church,” and includes most of the 
Greek-speaking peoples throughout the eastern world. 
It is in direct line of descent from the Church of 
Constantine. But it has also other claims to our in- 
terest: “It is her privilege to claim a direct con- 
tinuity of speech with the earliest times, to boast of 
reading the whole code of scripture, old as well as 
new, in the language in which it was read and spoken 
by the apostles.” And it must be remembered that 
there was a time when the eastern, and not the west- 
ern, church was the true center of Christendom. 
Down to the eleventh century the learning of the 
Greek Church was in advance of that of the Latin. 
And in the fifteenth century, when the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks inaugurated the long 
period of degradation and misgovernment which still 
continues on the shores of the Bosphorus, the Greek 
scholars who flocked into Italy “ contributed more 
than any other single cause to the revival of letters 
and to the German Reformation.” Even to-day the 
ecclesiastics of independent Greece continue in their 
enlightenment, the traditions of the past. 

As the Latin Church brought the barbarians of the 
north and west under her authority, so the eastern 
church evangelized the districts of the lower Danube, 
and later the region now included in Russia. Bul- 
garia received Christianity in the ninth century and 
extended the influence to neighboring lands. Servia 
has since become an independent national church; 
Russia is the great active area of Greek Christianity. 
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While the Greek Church of Constantinople is geo- 


graphically the modern representative of early Chris- 


tianity, the Russian Church is in its customs and feel- 
ings a more faithful copy. The head of the Russian 
Church, next to the Czar, is the Metropolitan of 
Moscow. In the sixteenth century this position was 
advanced to a patriarchate, supplying. the place 
made vacant, as was assumed, by the apostasy of the 
Roman bishop. The church is distinctively national, 
though it claims the right of looking after the inter- 
ests of the Greek Christians under Turkish rule. 

The Danubian and Russian Churches out- 
growths of that at Constantinople. But there are 
other eastern bodies of Christians known as the 
heretical or national churehes, which are as old or 
older than that of Byzantium, and have never ac- 
cepted its supremacy. 

The Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan center 
about the sacred city of Edessa. They are “ Nes- 
torian heretics,” having separated from the other 
Christian churches after the Council of Ephesus, 
which condemned Nestorius. At one time this was a 
great missionary church, sending teachers through- 
out most of Asia. 

The Armenian Churches have their home in the 
mountain districts south of the Black Sea, but their 
members are seattered far and wide throughout the 
east. They are great traders, and a quiet, prosperous 
people, though suffering great persecutions from the 
Turks. They were converted in the fourth century, 
and their separation from the Orthodox Greek 
Church was almost accidental. 

The Church of Syria has its center at Antioch. It 
is the oldest of the “ Gentile’ churches. There are 
two sects of this body, the Jacobites and Maranites. 

In Egypt there are the Coptie Church and that of 
Abyssinia. The Copts, like the Syrians, accept only 
the decrees of the first three councils, rejecting that 
of Chalcedon, and are therefore heretics. The Cop- 
tic scribes are probably the most intelligent modern 
representatives of the ancient Egyptians. They rep- 
resent, of course, the Alexandrian church of Origen 
and Athanasius. 

The origin of the Abyssinian Church has been told 
in a previous lesson (18). 


are 


Topies.—The Russian Church, The Effects of the 
Turkish Conquest on the Eastern Church, The Ar 
menians, The Copts of Egypt. 


References.—Stanley’s “ History of the Eastern 
Church,” Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity. 


Underneath all the froth and foam of fashionable 
life, outside the line where the troubled waters of 
political life cast up mire and dirt, human life is clean 
and sane and sound, and more and more is coming 
under the rule of noble thoughts and worthy aims. 
We believe that there never was a time when the 
educated young people of the United States were so 
sound in mind, so simple in their tastes, and so ready 
to pledge themselves to the service of high ideals as 
they are now.—Christian Register. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 
While Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting was large, there has been a perceptible dim- 


the attendance at 
inution within the last ten years of the number pres- 
ent at the business sessions. Many elderly Friends 
who were accustomed to be in their places every year 
have passed away, and our younger members have not 
come forward in sufficient numbers to keep the ranks 
tilled, 
for this, for many of our young men are in the employ 
But, 
taking our membership as a whole, the vacant seats 
might all be occupied next year if a definite purpose 
were now formed to attend our annual gathering, and 
the year’s program arranged with that end in view. 


The regular attendance at meetings involves sacri- 


In the men’s meeting there is a good reason 


of others and cannot control their own time. 


fices, but it also has its rewards. It is a spiritual up- 
lift to be in the presence of many who have subordin- 


ated their own wills to the will of the Father, and to 


listen to the words of loving counsel or earnest prayer 
that fall from their lips. It is a moral uplift to come 
in touch with those who are working faithfully in 
many ways to better the conditions of their fellows, 
striving to take the evil out of their surroundings and 
put the good in its stead. It is an intellectual uplift 
to listen to and participate in the discussions that arise 


concerning Friends’ principles and testimonies and the 
best means of applying them. 

The answers to the first query show that there isa 
lack of faithfulness in the attendance at the home 
meetings, as many meetings were omitted during the 
past vear. Are there not in every neighborhood a 
few healthy yoimg men or women who could make it 
a point to be always in attendance when the weather 
is too severe for the aged and the infirm? The knowl- 
edge that there will be a good fire and a few faithful 
ones gathered around it will give others courage to 
brave the storms. If only one Friend reaches the 
meeting-house, let that one sit down and observe 


a period of silent worship. If one person meets with 
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God in reverent communion, his example will be an 
inspiration to others. 

The presence of more of our older children in the 
vearly meetings would be an encouragement and 
would lead to schools 
work that the 
children could attend monthly, quarterly and year- 
ly meetings with parents; in this 
they would become acquainted with young peo- 
ple from other neighborhoods, and the bonds that 
unite our membership would be strengthened. By: 
this means pleasant associations would be connected 
with meeting-going, and it would be a greater sacri- 


future strength. Friends’ 


might so arrange their year’s 


their way 


fice to stay away from the yearly meeting than to 
practice the self-denial often necessary in order to at- 
tend. 


That our young people are not indifferent to the 
welfare of the Society was shown in the evening meet- 
ings. Not only were they present in large numbers, 
especially on Second- and Fourth-day evenings, but 
their papers and addresses gave evidence of earnest 
thought and careful preparation. More than this, 
they showed an understanding and appreciation of the 
cardinal principles of Friends. These young people 
are needed in the day sessions, and whenever it is pos- 
sible for them to attend, their presence and participa- 
tion will benefit the meeting, as much as the meeting 
will benefit them. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Henry M. Stanley died on the 10th. He was born 
in Wales in 1841. From the age of three to ten 
years he lived in the poorhouse. At the age of fif- 
teen he set out in the capacity of cabin boy on a ves- 
sel bound for New Orleans. On arriving there he 
was adopted by a merchant of the name of Stanley, 
from whom he took the name by which he was after- 
ward known, his own name having been John Row- 
lands. He was in the Confederate army, and after- 
ward, having been taken prisoner, joined the Federal 
navy. After the war he visited Turkey and Asia 
Minor as a newspaper correspondent, and in 1867 he 
was sent by the Herald with the British army to 
Abyssinia, and later he visited Spain and other coun- 
tries for the same paper. In 1870 he sailed from 
3ombay for Zanzibar on an expedition instituted by 
the Herald, the purpose of which was to find Dr. 
David Livingstone, the explorer and missionary, of 
whom nothing had been heard for two years. He 
succeeded in finding Livingstone and furnishing him 
with supplies. Three subsequent journeys to Africa 
were made. His final journey was made in 1887, 
when Emin Pasha was rescued. On his final return 
to England many honors were showered upon him. 
After several lecture tours, one of which included 
the United States, Stanley took a certificate of 
naturalization and settled in London. Subsequently 
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he represented North Lambert in Parliament. He | The trading stamp craze is growing in New York 


was knighted in 1899. Stanley was the author of 
several books founded upon his African expeditions. 

The Nurses’ Associated Alumni of the United 
States held its seventh annual convention in Phila- 
delphia last week. The subject before this body of 
chief importance to the general public was uniform- 
ity in the standard of training and State registration 
of nurses. Under the present practice any hospital 
may establish a nurses’ training school on its own 
lines with a four years’ course, as in one hospital in 
Massachusetts, or of ten weeks, as in one school in 
Philadelphia. The Bureau of Education report for 
1902 showed that the total number of nurses’ train- 
ing schools in this country was then 548, while the 
next report will show more than 900. Only in five 
States have laws been enacted requiring a definite 
standard of education. These States are New York, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia and New Jersey. 
Besides this work of endeavoring to secure laws 
throughout the country distinguishing between the 
trained and untrained nurse, the chief objects of the 
society are the welfare and advancement of the 
graduate nurse, and the establishment of better rela- 
tions between the latter and the public. The asso- 
ciation has some 5,000 members, representing eighty- 
eight training schools in different States. Branch 
societies are organized in eighteen States. 


It can hardly be expected that the President’s in- 
structions to the Panama Canal Commission to annul 
lottery privileges and gambling concessions within 
the canal zone will be received with unanimous ap- 
proval at Panama and Colon. The Panama lottery 
is one of the firmly established institutions of the 
Isthmus. Nominally it is a company, but the stock 
is held by a few individuals. The corporation owns 
a fine building in Panama. It has agencies all over 
the Isthmus, and the selling of lottery tickets is a 
regular business. The venders peddle them on the 
train, and their commissions enable them to make a 
good living. The drawings are under State control. 
Formerly part of the revenue went to the charities 
and the support of the Church. There is also an 
American concern that operated under a franchise 
from the Colombian Government. 


A bill to curtail the rapidly-growing trading stamp 
business has been passed by the Legislature of New 
York and signed by the Governor. It requires every 
trading stamp, except those issued by individual mer- 
chants or manufacturers, to bear a stated face value 
in terms of money, and to be redeemable in cash or 
merchandise, at the option of the holder. It is feared 
that this will not be effective, as officials of the 
trading stamp companies say that they will comply 
with the law by making the face value of each stamp 
about one-tenth of a cent. They do not expect any 
decrease in their business, as their customers, es- 
pecially the women, are more anxious to redeem the 
stamps in the articles that are offered than in money, 
even when the face value is printed on the stamp. 


city at a prodigious rate, with no sign of abatement. 

A statement issued by the Commissioner of Street 
Cleaning of New York city shows that his depart- 
ment was operated last year at a cash profit of $112,- 
000 and made for the city $1,000,000 worth of avail- 
able land. This was accomplished by the scientific 
utilization of the dirt, waste and garbage. The gain 
is not only commercial, but sanitary. The waste 
matter is converted partly into salable products and 
the residue rendered fit for use in filling in low 
ground, so that the whole operation is both inoffen- 
sive and profitable. If this can be done in New York 
it can be done in other cities, and it is time for those 
citizens who are paying high taxes to have their 
streets “swept with politics” to wake up and be 
business-like in their attitude toward public affairs. 

The extension of education to adults was the gen- 
eral topic considered at the closing session, on the 
14th, of the Convention of the American Social Sei- 
ence Association. President Charles W.* Eliot, of 
Harvard University, outlined the problem. The pro- 
gram also included papers by Dr. Melville Dewey, 
State Librarian, of Albany, N. Y., who spoke upon 
“ Higher Education for Adults at Home Through 
Life,” and by Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, Superintend- 
ent of Free Lectures of New York city, who dis- 
cussed the relation of free public lectures to the edu- 
cation of the people. 

For a long time the American Bible Society has 
been urged to issue editions of the revised version 
of the Bible. It has now done so, by a vote of the 
managers, amending the constitution. It was eighty 
years ago, at the founding of the society, that the 
rule was made which prescribed that no English edi- 
tion of the Scriptures should be published other than 
the King James version, and it has been rigidly ad- 
hered to up to this time. 


Amfiteatroff, the Russian author, has been ban- 
ished for six months to the Province of Vologda 
as the result of an article published by the Viedo- 
mosti, of which he was the author, referring in un- 
flattering terms to the Russian system of Siberian 
colonization. Amfiteatroff wrote from personal 
experience, having returned from Siberia but six 
months ago, after banishment for writing “ The 
Hand of the Obnamoffs,” meaning swindlers, a play 
on “ Romanoffs.” 

Colonial Secretary Lyttleton announced in the 
House of Commons on the 12th that the Anglo-Chi- 
nese labor convention would be signed the next day. 
Everything has been prepared for the immediate 
shipment of Chinese laborers to the Transvaal. 

In vetoing the bill spoken of as the “ Niagara 
Grab Bill,” the Governor of New York said: “ The 
Legislature should protect the falls rather than in- 
crease the menace to which I have referred by re- 
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stricting those corporations which are already in 
possession, by compelling the removal of obstructions 
and unsightly structures which mar the beauty of 
Niagara.” 


Advance sheets of the annual report of the Chief 
of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania show 
that the greatest production of anthracite coal known 
in the history of the country occurred during 1903, 
when the total was 67.000.000 tons. This enormou: 
output was worth at the mines about $135,000,000, 
and perhaps $300,000,000 at the points of distribu- 
tion. 


The record of attendance at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, at St. Louis, for the first week was: 
Paid admissions, 65,487; free, 72,221; total, 137,708. 
The nearly 23,000 


average daily attendanc¢ was 


greater than at Chicago during the same period. 


The International Peace Congress, to be held in 
Boston in Tenth month, was referred to in this col- 
umn last week as the thirty-eighth. We should have 
said the thirteenth. 


BIRTHS. 


ATKINSON.—At Trenton, N. J., Third month 4th, 1904, to 
Alvan Williams and Sara Cleaver Atkinson, a daughter, who 
is named Alice Newlin Atkinson. 


SAURMAN.—On Fifth month Ist, 1904, at their home, Oak- 
land, Cal., to Atlee B. and Mary L. Walton Saurman, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Frances Walton Saurman. 


TURNER.—To Paul and Helen Webster Turner, on the 19th 
of Third month, 1904, a daughter, whose name is Elizabeth 
Webster Turner. 


MARRIAGES. 


JOHNSON—CALEY.—At the home of the bride, 315 North 
Monroe Street, Media, Pa., Fourth month 21st, 1904, Charles 
E. Johnson, of Chester Heights, Pa., son of the late Charles 
and Mary Johnson, and Margaret Richards Caley, daughter of 
the late Samuel and Lucy C. H. Caley, all of Delaware County, 
Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BUFFINGTON.—At his home in Rising Sun, Md., on Fourth 
month 3d, 1904, Walter R. Buffington, aged 31 years; a valued 
and active member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting; always 
foremost in every thing that tended towards the betterment 
of humanity, this strong brave, purified spirit passed to the 
“ other room ” as the Easter morn was ushered in. 


DAVIS.—At the home of her niece, Chloe A. Sisson, Easton, 
N. Y., Fifth month Ist, 1904, Mary M. Davis, in her 91st year; 
a member of Easton Monthly Meeting. 


FLITCRAFT.—At his late home, 314 East Broad Street, 
Chester, Pa., on Fifth month 4th, 1904, Allen Fliteraft; in his 
80th year. 


FREEMAN.—At the home of her brother, Elias H. Freeman, 
Orchard Park, Erie County, New York, Elisabeth Freeman, in 
the 76th year of her age. She was never very strong, but of 
that tenacious character “that to will was to do.” A life- 
long member of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting, which she 
served as clerk for forty-two years. She retired to rest on 
the evening of Fifth month Ist, 1904, and on the following 
morning, a member of the family, going into her room, 
found life to be extinct. It being Half-Yearly Meeting 
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week, the funeral was held at 3 o’clock p.m. at the meeting 
house. Isaac Wilson was in attendance at the meeting, as 
were also Friends from other places. Her remains were laid to 
rest beside her late parents, Elisha and Mary Freeman, in the 
cemetery adjoining the meeting house, and overlooking the 
home where she was born and resided until the past three 
vears. 


“Out of the shadows of sadness, 
Into the sunshine of gladness, 
Into the light of the blest; 
Out ot a land very dreary, 
Out of the world of the weary, 
Into the rapture of rest.” 
My. Bee 


HICKMAN.—At his home, in West Chester, Pa., on Fourth 
month 24th, 1904, Ellwood S. Hickman, son of the late Alban 
and Rest 8. Hickman, in the 58th year of his age; a member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


KEESE.—At Homewood, Roslyn, L. L, on Fifth month 7th, 
i904, Annie A., wife of John Keese, in her 80th year, a mem- 
ber of Westbury Monthly Meeting. She was the daughter of 
Caleb and Rachel W. Barker, of Poughkeepsie. 


MARTIN.—At her late home, East Downingtown, Pa., on 
Second-day, Fifth month 9th, 1904, Sarah Cadwalader, widow 
of the late Benjamin Martin, in her Slst year. She was a 
consistent inember of Bradford and Uwehlan Monthly Meet- 
ing, now joined to Sadsbury. 


MATHER.—At her home, Wilmington, Del., on Fourth 
month 27th, 1904, our dear friend, Frances Askew Mather, 
widow of Joseph Mather, who went before her a few months 
ago. A gentle, lovely and loving spirit, full of kindly sym- 
pathy and charity. We miss her sweet smile and gentle voice. 
She is not lost, but gone before. For “Life is ever Lord of 
Death, and Love can never lose its own!” 


MATTHEWS.—At her home, near Philopolis, Baltimore 
County, Md., Second month 8th, 1904, in her 88th year, Sarah 
Ann, widow of the late Daniel Matthews. Her illness of four 
weeks was due to the infirmities of age. She was the eldest 
daughter of William and Ann Phillips, late of Penn’s Grove, 
Chester County, Pa. She was born at Brick Meeting House, 
now Calvert, Cecil County, Md. Interment at Gunpowder, 
Second month 10th, 1904. She was a lifelong member of the 
Society of Friends. Her kind disposition made her many 
iriends. 


WALTON.—On Fifth month 4th, 1904, Margaretta Walton, 
in her 75th year. Funeral at Fifteenth and Race Streets Meet- 
ing House, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 7th; and at Lon- 
don Grove Meeting House. 


WATSON.—On Fourth month 23d, 1904, Mitchell Watson, 
in his 8lst year, a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


NOTES. 

A meeting will be held in Central Baptist Church, Wayne, 
Pa., under the care of the Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting of the Society of Friends, in con- 
junction with the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Wayne, on Seventh-day, Fifth month 21st, at 8 p.m., to be 
addressed by Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College; 


subject, “ True Patriotism.” All are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 


A library institute is to be held at George School, under the 
auspices of the Keystone State Library Association, on 
Seventh-day, Fifth month 2lst. Program: Morning Session, 
11 o’clock. “Libraries in Towns and Boroughs,” “ Traveling 
Libraries,” “Libraries in Schools,” John Thomson, Librarian 
of the Free Public Library of Philadelphia; “Library Ex- 
hibits,” Alice B. Kroeger, Librarian of Drexel Institute. Dis- 
cussion by Louis B. Ambler, superintendent of Friends’ 
Schools; A. 8S. Martin, superintendent of Bucks County; 
Theodore C. Search, M. Amanda Heston, George A. Jenks, 
Horace T. Smith, Mary A. John, Dr. Joseph S. Walton, and 
others. Afternoon Session, 2.30 o’clock; address by Thomas 
L. Montgomery, State Librarian, Harrisburg, and President of 
the Keystone State Library Association. Between the sessions 
an opportunity will be afforded to inspect the school buildings. 
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EVENING MEETINGS DURING PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING WEEK. 


The meetings held on the evenings of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting week were unusually well attended. 

At the conference of Friends’ Associations on Second-day 
evening, the subject for consideration was “ Friends and Poli- 
tics.” J. Russell Smith, who presided, said that the city which 
contains more Quakers than all the other cities in the United 
States put together, is held up to the world as the most com- 
plete type of bad municipal government, and asked what 
Friends ought to do about it. 

George D. Leutscher, a teacher of George School, said that 
when the Society of Friends, after the Revolution, advised its 
members against political life, the result was a withdrawal of 
conscience from the politics of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas B. Hull, Jr., of Baltimore, said that religion should 
play a part in politics, and that the principles of Friends are 
not inconsistent with the duties of good citizenship. 

Anna Morris Jackson, of New York (daughter of Wm. and 
Anna M. Jackson), described the work of the Woman’s Munici- 
pal League in the first Low campaign, and said: “ The secret 
of success is to know what we want and why we want it, and 
be willing to work.” 

William W. Speakman gave the following suggestions for im- 
proving the political condition of small towns: Education of the 
conscience, ceaseless agitation, fraternizing with one’s neigh- 
bors, selection of suitable candidates, knowledge of party rules 
and good temper. 

William I. Hull reminded Friends that voting is not the 
whole of a citizen’s political duty; the work of educating the 
public conscience should be carried on all the year. 

Isaac H. Roberts said that the citizens of “corrupt ” Phila- 
delphia are not “contented” but hopeless; an honest ballot 
law would give them a chance. 

J. Hibberd Tayler, while advising Friends as an organization 
to remain non-partisan, said it was the duty of the individual 
members to vote their convictions at every election. 

On Third-day evening a temperance meeting was held under 
the care of the Philanthropic Committee. Henry W. Wilbur, 
of New York, delivered a convincing address, in which he dwelt 
chiefly upon the results of education concerning the nature of 
alcohol. He said the manager of the “ yellowest ” newspaper 
in New York required all the staff to be total abstainers; he 
wanted every worker on the paper to be at his best, and he 
knew that a man is not af his best when he has taken even one 
glass of beer. 

Elizabeth Lloyd opened the discussion; she desired that men 
Friends should do more than refrain from signing applications 
ior license; they ought to be willing to sign remonstrances 
against the granting of license. 

She was followed by Albert H. Johnson, who spoke of the 
cigarette evil and the importance of men abstaining from the 
use of tobacco as an example to the boys. A general discus- 
sion of the subject occupied the rest of the evening. 

On Fourth-day evening the First-day School Association of 
the Yearly Meeting held its semi-annual conference. Ellwood 
Roberts, of Norristown, and George A. Walton, of George 
School, gave their ideas of what the First-day School means to 
Friends and what should be their attitude toward its future. 
Both thought that one object of the school should be to pre- 
pare the young to enjoy our meetings for worship, and to fit 
them for activity in our meetings for discipline. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond gave some helpful suggestions in an- 
swer to the question, “ How much of the Bible and what parts 
would you have a child learn ?” 

On Fifth-day evening the Philanthropic Committee held a 
meeting to consider the two subjects, “ Work Among Colored 
People” and “ Peace and Arbitration.” Susanna M. Gaskill 
presided. The speakers on the first subject were Susan Whar- 
ton, a young man who has charge of the boys at the Starr 
Centre, and a colored teacher from the Aiken School, S. C. The 
second subject was ably presented in an address by William N. 
Ashman. 


The French Parliamentary International Arbitration Group 
has decided to invite the friends of arbritration and peace be- 
longing to the parliaments of Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
to attend an arbitration conference in Paris. The Danish, 
Swedish and Norwegian Deputies will be received in France 
with the same generous hospitality as marked the visit of the 
members of the British House of Commons last year.—Advo- 
cate of Peace. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM ISAAC WILSON. 

My mind turns back frequently during the day as I speed 
along on my course homeward, and regret that I must miss the 
closing session and the many farewells of the last day of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, yet I feel to say that the enjoy- 
ment of the days spent there was a rich compensation for the 
sacrifice of home life and much travel, and even the saddened 
feelings on our arrival in the city on hearing of the recent 
losses from our ranks of public laborers did not prevent the 
enjoyment of the time spent there. 

We did not forget the sadness of the morning hour when 
the large company of sorrowing friends and relatives gathered 
(prior to the meeting of ministers and elders) to take their 
last look of the form, and pay our last tribute of respect to the 
worthy and useful life, of our esteemed friend, Margaretta 
Walton. There was a thought, a feeling of gloom might linger 
with the meetings of the week, but not so. The many cheer- 
ing lives, words of comfort, the many honest inquiring hearts 
and words of appreciation for answers given, both in the pub- 
lic service and the social circle, cheered us on the way, and as 
1 approach my home again, I only ask for that power that 
will enable me to most wisely direct the division of my time, 
that in some measure at least the many Macedonian cries 
(that I seem to hear at times, when my hands are engaged 
with home affairs) may be responded to. 

I am thankful to be welcomed safely home again, but only 
for a few days, then to meet with our New York Friends. 

Isaac WILSON. 

Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, Fifth month 14th, 1904. 


CONFERENCE HOMES AND ROUTES TO TORONTO. 

Arrangements will be made and homes secured for all 
Friends desiring to attend the conference, to be held in 
Toronto from Eighth month 10th to 19th. I will take great 
pleasure in giving any information to those desiring to know 
more about routes and homes. For further information ad- 
dress, with stamp, No. 4 South Broad Street, Trenton, N. J. 


REBECCA B. NICHOLSON. 


TORONTO. 
PARKS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Your readers will be interested in getting a glimpse 
of some of Toronto’s parks and public buildings. 
Those friends who attend the General Conference in 
Eighth month and decide to reach the city by steamer 
from Niagara, will cross the lake and enter a crescent- 
shaped bay, enclosed by an island. Toronto Bay and 
Toronto Island are much appreciated by the citizens. 
The island, which was originally a bare sandbar, is 
being made one of the attractive parks of the city. 

The center portion of the island contains a colony 
of comfortable with attractive grounds, 
forming the summer homes of many citizens. Han- 
lan’s Point, at the western end, is the amusement see- 
tion. Lacrosse, cricket and baseball grounds are lo- 
cated here, swept by fresh lake breezes. Toronto is 
celebrated for aquatie sports, and the achievements 
of the renowned scullers, Hanlan and O’Connor, have 
made Toronto Bay famous. Yacht clubs, rowing 
clubs, canoe clubs are numerous, and private boat- 
houses line the shore. 

After reaching the wharf a short walk or a very 
short street car ride up Yonge Street will bring the 
Visitor to the Massey Hall, which is to be the place 
of meeting for the Conference sessions. This hall is 
a credit to the city and an honor to the citizen who 
gave it to the public. 

After leaving Massey Hall we choose the Queen’s 
Park, with its magnificent public buildings, as our 


cottages, 
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first place of visitation. In 1859 fifty acres of ground 
were granted to the corporation of the city of To- 
ronto, on a lease for 999 years, for the purposes of a 
public park. As a consequence of the growth of the 
city northward, as well as eastward and westward, 
this park has become very central and is the home of 
the Parliament Buildings and the Provincial Univer- 
sity, with its numerous affiliated colleges. 
monuments are 


Historic 
radually increasing in Queen’s Park. 
There are other parks with their own special attrac- 
tions. 
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High Park is a magnificent breathing space in the 
western part of the city, and Munro Park is a recrea- 
tion ground in the eastern part, while Riverside 
Park, on the banks of the Don, is the home of an in- 
teresting zoo; but the legislative and educational cen- 
ter of the province is certainly found in Queen’s 
Park. 

Our first call will be at the University, the original 
building for which was erected during the years 
1854-59. The main front (300 feet long) faces the 
south and centers in a massive Norman tower and an 
entrance that is worthy of study as an intricate and 
beautiful piece of art work in stone. 

There is an internal quadrangle of about 200 feet 
square, and the buildings occupy three sides of the 
quadrangle, leaving the north side open to the Park. 

Separate buildings for the Library, the Meteoro- 
logical Observatory, the Biological De ‘partment, the 
various branches of Applied Science in Electrical, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering, are dotted about 
spacious grounds, with winding drives and walks and 
an abundance of sturdy oaks and graceful maples. 

The Parliament Buildings, which are near by, 
took six years for completion, and cost $1,250, 000. 
The main entrance is composed of three noble arches, 
eighteen feet wide and twenty-six feet high. This 
entrance is flanked by great towers, with their domes 
of copper and wealth of stone design. Magnificent 
views of the city can be had from these towers. 

Some of the monuments near by will be interest- 
ing. One is erected in honor of Queen Victoria, one 
in honor of George Brown, and another in honor of 
John A. Macdonald, both of these having been emi- 
nent Canadian statesmen. There are two monuments 
in honor of fallen soldiers, one for those who fell in 
the Northwest rebellion, and another for those who 
fell in 1866, repelling a Fenian invasion. 

After our walk through Queen’s Park we return 
to Massey Hall, by way of the normal and model 
schools and educational offices. These buildings and 
grounds are to be used by the Friends Conference for 
two of the social gatherings. The Minister of Edu- 
vation has granted the use of this interesting place, 
and the social gatherings will have an added charm 
because of the surroundings. There are ample 
grounds (seven and a half acres) and beautiful shade 
trees. 

There is a bronze statue erected in memory of Dr. 
Ryerson, the founder of our public system of educa- 
tion. The Educational Museum contains specimens 
of Canadian and Natural History, and a great varietv 
of maps, charts, diagrams, scientific apparatus and 
school furniture. There is an interesting collection 


of paintings, engravings and statuary. We anticipate 
great pleasure for all from the gatherings on these 
occasions in this educational center. 


CANADIAN. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 
(Continued from page 324.) 
tle change there, and taking the number reported last 
year the total membership is 11,219, of whom 1,749 
are minors. Last year the total membership was 
given as 11,052, of whom 1,716 were minors. 

As there had been a decrease for several years pre- 
ceding, the increase this year was felt to be encour- 
aging. The growth was principally in the Philadel- 
phia meetings. 

EXERCISES. 

During the week many living concerns found ex- 
pression, especially while the state of the Society was 
being considered. From these the following sugges- 
tive ‘thoughts have been selected: 

If more Friendly visits were paid to Friends that 
are not isolated the Society would have fewer indif- 
ferent members. 

Friends love one another, but too often it is not an 
energetic love. We do not love enough to put aside 
other things and go and visit one another. 

The young should be trained to choose the things 
that endure; their parents can give them no better 
heritage than this. 

The silence in our meetings is not an empty thing. 
It seems as if we could almost stretch out our hands 
and touch that of which the silence is full. 

We rejoice in the freedom that to-day prevails in 
Friends’ meetings, but the greater the freedom the 
greater the re sponsibility. ‘Our ve ry mistakes may 
be helpful if we use them as stepping stones to higher 
things. 

MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 

The early morning gatherings in the lecture room 
were almost ideal Friends’ meetings.’ Every morn- 
ing there were a number of brief, earnest, helpful 
messages, with intervals of living silence between. 
The attendance was very encouraging. As these 
meetings originated in a concern of Joel Borton’s, 
and as he has always been faithful in his attendance 
upon them, he was much missed this year. A com- 
mittee was appointed to send a letter to him and his 
wife in England, bearing a message of love. 

There was a large attendance at the meeting on 
Fifth-day morning. The Race Street room was full, 
and the Cherry Street room nearly so. Isaac Wilson 
spoke at some length of the yoke of Christ, saying: 
“ [ want this yoke so borne by us that the world can- 
not fail to know that the Divine is overshadowing the 
human.” Other speakers were Sarah T. Linville, 
Margaret Howard, Mary Travilla, Emma W. Gas- 
kill and Joseph Powell. 

In the Cherry Street meeting Samuel B. Haines 
said that it is the duty of the Christian, while doing 
his part in the active work of the world, to maintain 
true relations with his heavenly Father. Other 


speakers were Ellwood Roberts, Nathaniel K. Rich- 
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ardson, Sidney Yarnall, Robert Barnes, 
Barnes, Elizabeth Lloyd, Lukens Webster 
Conard. 

After a prayer by Rachel M. Lippincott, giving 
thanks for the utterance of inspired words, the meet- 
ing concluded. 


Esther H. 


and John 


VISITS AT YORK, PA. 


On the 17th of Fourth month our meeting in this 
city was attended by Martha S. Townsend and Ella 
Sutton, of Baltimore, Md., and Charles H. Penny- 
packer and wife, of West Chester, Pa. 

Special notices had been given in the city. papers, 
and the meeting room was filled with appreciative lis- 


teners. 


The day. was all that could be desired, and each 
heart seemed ready and waiting for the spiritual food. 

Charles Pennypacker spoke of Friends’ principles 
and requirements. He dwelt at some length on the 
great essential belief of our Society—that of acknowl- 
edging the existence of “ The Inner Light ”—the Di- 
vine messenger to each individual soul, the guiding 
power for all good. He emphasized the thought that 
it is the life that exemplifies a religion, a life of hon- 
esty, purity and helpfulness. 

Martha S. Townsend appealed to all to seek that 
rest which the Father alone can give—a peace which 
passeth all understanding. We may feel that our 
small influence might not count, that we cannot ac- 
complish much, but remember, for each there is a 
work to do, and He will give us strength to perform 
it if we only ask Him., It takes each. little stone in 
its place to make the perfect wall. If we are faithful 
in the little things greater blessings will be ours. 

After a thoughtful silence the meeting closed. 
Many lingered for the Friendly greeting and social 
mingling. Much appreciation was expressed, and it 
was remarked that it had been many years since a 
gathering of this size had assembled in this ancient 
building. 

These appointed meetings are growing in size and 
interest, and we feel that they are fruitful seasons. 


B. K. ©. 


The following is a clipping from the 
Daily ” of Fifth month 16th: 


The Friends’ meeting in West Philadelphia Street was at- 
tended yesterday by Hiram Griest and Elizabeth Koser, minis- 
ters from Adams County, both of whom spoke. Friend 
Griest explained the beauty and solemnity of silent com- 
munion with God. He then referred to the words from Isaiah: 

“Who is this that cometh from Edom?” presenting the 
thought that the wonderful visitor, that the prophet saw, was 
a revealing of the coming of the Christ eight hundred years 
later. 

The words of Jesus relative to going to his Father, spoken 
near the clese of his earthly life, were quoted, and the vital 
importance of our preparation by earnest Christian life and 
service and dependence upon divine guidance for our going 
into that presence were dwelt upon. 

Friend Koser took as the basis of her message “ The Love of 
God Constraineth Us,” illustrating by our knowledge of mother 
love some idea of the love of the divine, how that in seasons 
of weakness, trial or affliction his presence is especially near us 
every day and hour. She said our religion should keep us in 
touch with the Father and under his guidance, ready to do our 
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best in life’s opportunities and do God‘s service in gentle, 
earnest word, and acts for others, keeping one hand in God’s 
and with the other reaching out to touch humanity. 


God’s love is abundant, and we who earnestly strive to serve 
Him become not servants, but friends, and this is what the 
name of the Society of Friends stands for—a high ideal, friends 
of God, friends of mankind, striving for the closer relationship 
of God and man, in the condition of spiritual guidance leading 
to the uplifting of the human family.” 

B. K. C. 


GRANVILLE HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Our Half-Yearly Meeting was held at Granville, 
N. Y., Fifth month 10th to 12th. One minister was 
in attendance, Aaron Flansburg, of Hoosic Falls. 
Fourth-day morning he spoke on the subject of 
peace, and emphasized the “ peace within” which 
comes from God, and which the world can neither 
give nor take away. He spoke of the niany who seek 
for peace and rest in physical things only, and showed 
how vain is their quest. He expressed his faith in 
prayer, and showed how, if we were truly God’s 
children, we need never fear, for not only would we 
be cared for in all things needful, but in all the trials 
and temp.ations to be met with on life’s journey. 
We may stand firm and shall find, even then, the 
“peace of God which passeth understanding.” He 


exhorted every one to be faithful, to use the oppor- 
tunities which God gives to all, if only we are ready 
and willing to accept and use them. 


a eo a oe 


 Fifth-day “Aaron Flansburg spoke from the text 
“ Love mercy and walk humbly,” also from the words 
“ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.”” He preached a powerful ser- 
mon on practical religion, showing how necessary it 
was for a man to indeed “ give his heart ” unto his 
heavenly Father, and submit his will to Him, and 
then how much good such a person could do to help 
and uplift others, even though he felt himself to be 
weak and unable to do anything at all in his own 
strength. He illustrated the truth that “ bread cast 
upon the waters will return,” though it be “ after 
many days.” He showed how it is only the Christian 
religion that can change a man’s heart and make him 
indeed a “ new creature,” raising him, possibly, from 
the lowest depths and transforming him into a “ child 
of God.” He showed very clearly that it is the life 
which counts. We must live here rightly if we would 
be prepared for happiness hereafter. Joseph H. 
Laughton, of Pittstown, spoke briefly on the value 
of truth. 

The meeting closed with prayer by Aaron Flans- 
burg. We were very grateful for the company of 
this Friend, and the words he left with us were very 
helpful and encouraging. 


L. J. MosHer. 


Livery counts for nothing; we must see the heart. 
—Charles Wagner. 


* & 


Life is not so short but there is always time enough 
for courtesy. 
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ROUSSEAU. 
[A paper read in the course of the New York and Brooklyn 


Friends’ Associatign on “The Teachings of the Philosophers 
‘Compared with Those of Friends.”] 


Most of the 


philosophers whose works we have 
been considering 


wrote for the select few. Their 
works appealed to a limited number of persons only, 
but Rousseau’s philosophy was for the masses. The 
thought of such men as Socrates, Spinoza, Kant, 
though a powerful influence, was not exercised di- 
rectly upon the mass of mankind, but filtered through 
the leading minds of each generation. Rousseau’s 
writings appealed directly to every person who could 
read. They had an immense and immediate influ- 
ence upon the thought of all men of his day. They 
were instrumental in bringing about the American 
Revolution, and were among the great causes of the 
French Revolution. 

In another way, too, Rousseau stands in strong con- 
trast with those other philosophers. They were uni- 
versally men of honor, prudence, uprightness, and a 
sobriety of life which would be expected from men 
whose thoughts were centered upon the great ques- 
tions of life. Rousseau had none of these qualities. 
Recklessness rather than prudence, immorality 
rather than honor, extravagance rather than sobriety, 
distinguished his life, which was in no way such as 
would lead us to suppose would make him capable of 
producing helpful, elevating thought upon the prob- 
lems of life. Yet he did produce such thought, and 
his teachings accomplished greater results upon the 
people of his day than were accomplished by the 
teachings of any of the philosophers whose lives 
have been considering during the past winter. 

In considering Rousseau, we cannot judge him by 
the ordinary standards of mankind, but must con- 
sider him as we do those few other persons who have 
been afflicted with that mysterious something called 
genius. We will not find in his writings consistency 
as a whole, nor in his life consisteney with his teach- 
ings, but we will find an enormous amount of earn- 
estness, strength of purpose, of strong, convincing 
arguments toward sincerity and naturalness, put 
forth at an age and in a nation when conventionality, 


we 


frivolity and insincerity were the ruling traits of 
character. 
Rousseau’s entire philosophy was based upon a sin- 


gle thought: that in the state of nature all was good, 
and that the various evils which afflict mankind have 
arisen from the corruptions of society. Therefore 
he preached the necessity of a return to the original 
state of innocence and virtue. This theory, adopted 
by him apparently on the spur of the moment for 
the purpose of a prize essay, was made the founda- 
tion of all his writings upon politics, religion, arts, 
science artd education. 

Though this, the cornerstone of his philosophy, 
has been shown to be historically false, still his 
teachings did much to initiate the movement toward 
the freedom of mankind, which received its great im- 
petus with the American Revolution and has been 
continuing ever since. Though his pictures of a sup- 
posed natural man were impossible, he tore away 
the artificial wrappings of conventional life and laid 
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bare the humanity which is 
well as to king. 

If he taught that the arts and sciences had cor- 
rupted our morals and debased our minds, he also 
taught that purity of heart and bodily vigor were to 
be found under the rustie’s blouse rather than under 
the finery of the courtier; that to be natural was bet- 
ter than to be conventional; that simplicity was bet- 
ter than extravagance. If he repudiated civilization, 


he also indicted the sophistication, the luxury, the 
effeminacy of his age. 


common to peasant as 


Carrying his central thought that man was made 
by nature to be goed and happy, and that everything 


added by socie tv and civilization tends only 


to his 
privation and misery, 


through all his varied writings 
upon education, science, politics and religion, it will 
lead us necessarily to some very strange conclusions. 
Compare, for example, the idea that letters, philos- 
ophy and the arts enfeeble body and soul, with the 
thought that in education a child, instead of being 
taught about things, should be brought to observe, 
feel and reflect for himself. 

The publication of his “ Emile” marks an epoch 
in the history of education. In his “La Nouvelle 
Heloise,” he was one of the very first, not in France 
alone, but in all Europe, to discover nature for the 
great mass of people, to proclaim the beauty of the 


countryside, to penetrate its religious meaning. The 
thoroughly artificial age in which he lived could 


tolerate nature only when improve ‘d. In the publica- 
tion of his “Social Contract,” he proclaimed the 
freedom and equality of man, and sowed in the minds 
of the common people the germs which bore fruit in 
the French Revolution. 

We are not now concerned, however, so much with 
his relation to polities, education, art and science as we 
are with what he has had to say about religion, about 
the philosophy of life. It is strange to think that a 
man who was first a Protestant, then a Catholic, then 
again a Protestant, apparently changing his religious 
connection with the ease with which he changed his 
garments, was a man of profoundly religious nature. 
Yet he was religious, and in the age of scepticism in 
which-he lived and amid the cynicism of the France 
of 1760, he passionately upheld the everlasting real- 
ity of spiritual things. 

In “ Emile ” Rousseau chooses as the mouthpiece 
of his religion a supposed poor vicar, who has in- 
curred the displeasure of his superiors and has retired 
to the mountains, and there he places him among the 
grand scenery of the Alps and the River Po, to teach 
the young Emile the natural religion. 

The vicar proclaims the failure of the dogmas in 
which he had been educated and of the writings of 
the philosophers, whom he found vain and doctrinal 
in their scepticism, until at last, in his despair, he 
determined to abandon all the teachings of all the 
schools and to go direct to the innate instruector—the 
light within his own breast, and through this he was 
led step by step, by simple reasoning, to those ulti- 
mate truths in which he was content to rest. 

He begins by recognizing his own existence, and 
that which lies beyond himself. The latter he calls 
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matter. Matter receives and transmits motion, 
which motion is the effect of cause. But matter 
is moved by communicated motion, hence the 
cause is outside matter itself. The universe is 
not a huge self-moving animal, but receives its 
motion from some foreign cause which we do not 
perceive. To him that is sufficient to make him be- 
lieve that a will gives motion to the universe and ani- 
mates all nature. He finds that the movements of 
the universe follow certain laws which imply intelli- 
gence. He therefore believes that the world is gov- 
erned by a wise and powerful will. He does not at- 
tempt to answer the questions as to whether the 
world is eternal or creative; whether there is a sin- 
gle principle in things or two or more principles, or 
what is their nature. These things, he frankly ad- 
mits, transcend his intelligence, and he states that 
their solution is not essential to conduct, and there- 
fore they may be left unsolved. It suffices that the 
universe is formed on one plan, and as it is not in 
our power to conceive that passive, inanimate matter 
could ever have generated living and sensible crea- 
tures, or that blind chance should have produced in- 
telligent beings, we must believe in one intelligent 
power regulating and upholding all. This power, 
whatever it may be, which moves and animates the 
universe, the vicar calls God. 

Having established the truth of God’s existence, 
he turns to humanity and considers the immemorial 
problem of how we are to reconcile the facts of man’s 
present state with the doctrine of an all-wise, all- 
good and all-powerful God. He finds his clue in the 
twofold nature of humanity—contrary forces strug- 
gling for mastery within him—one lifting him to the 
highest realms of spirituality, the other subjecting 
him to sin and passion; but he has always within 
himself the power of reasoning; therefore, man is a 
free-will agent, and as a free-will agent he is animated 
by an immaterial substance—the soul. As a man is 
a free-will agent, he acts spontaneously; his actions 
are not part of the eeneral scheme of providence, 
and the evil of life is the result of our abuse of the 
liberty which the Creator has given us. 

“Man, no longer inquire, then, who is the author 
of evil. It is yourself. Take away our disastrous 
improvements, abandon our errors and vices, strip 
off the work of man, and all is good.” 

As to the existence of the soul after death, the 
vicar feels that he has a soul and does not fear to in- 
dulge in the faith that it will survive the body, since 
such faith is consolatory and not unreasonable. The 
virtuous here will undoubtedly find their reward 
hereafter. As for the wicked, what is the reason of 
asking if their punishment will be eternal, when hell 
is already in their hearts ? 

He then 
Christian 


considers the various claims of the 
creeds. Revelation in the Scriptures or 
to the Church he deems unnecessary, for it can add 
nothing to what we can learn for ourselves by the 
use of our faculties and from the dictations of our 
hearts. 

“ Observe the spectacle of nature. 
inner voice. 


Listen to the 


Has not God said everything to our ! 


eyes, our conscience, 


our judgment ? 
will men tell us.” 


What more 
The worship God demands is the worship of the 
heart. Ceremonials, genuflections, formulas, are of 
no importance. 

Rousseau does not reject the value of the Serip- 
tures. Their majesty astonishes him. The holiness 
of the gospel appeals to the heart; the purity and 
sweetness of the character of Jesus and the sublimity 
of his teachings seem to him truly divine. If the 
life and death of Socrates were those of a sage, the 
life and death of Jesus were those of a God. 

He coneludes with this: 

‘Remember that a just heart is the real impress 
of divinity; that in every country and sect, 
God beyond all things else and one’s ne ighbor as 
one’s self, is the sum of the law. That there is no 
religion which dispenses with the principles of mor- 
ality. That nothing is essential save these. That 
inward worship is the first of such principles, and 
that without faith no true virtue can exist.” 


to love 


Epwarp CorneE Lt. 


THE ENGLISH PEACE SOCIETY AND THE 
ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

The executive of the English Peace Society, 
ters at 47 New Broad Street, London, E. C 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The committee of the Peace Society heartily rejoice in the 
progress of the movoment in favor of peace and arbitration 
which has resulted in the formation of special treaties between 
various countries of Europe, particularly between France and 
Great Britain, and which has culminated in the recent pacific 
agreement announced between these two countries. 

“ They are intensely thankful to Almighty God that the long 
labors of this Society have been instrumental in helping to 
create ‘the atmosphere out of which this positive policy of 
peace has evolved,’ and that they have had a share, through 
the Society’s agency in Paris, its large distribution there of 
specially-prepared literature, and the interviews of the secre- 
tary with two Presidents of the French Republic on behalf of 
arbitration, in addition to their general efforts, in producing 
these special results. 

“They further earnestly hope that this better understand- 
ing between the nations, and the guarantees of peace involved 
in it may make a measure of gradual disarmament possible 
throughout Europe and throughout the world; and they accept 
this continued success of the peace movement as a stimulus to 
renewed exertions on the part of the Society and its mem- 
bers, in which they trust they will have greatly increased sup- 
port.” 


with headquar- 
. at its last meeting 


EDUCATION AL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Third-day evening the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society held 
its regular meeting. Dr. Trotter gave a talk, showing the dif- 
ference between man and mammal. Prof. Hoadley spoke on 
orange growing in California and irrigation. Prof. Benkert 
discussed concrete in construction. 

The regular meeting of Eunomian Literary Society was held 
Sixth-day. The evening was very enjoyable. The program con- 
sisted of readings from Eugene Field by Floyd Bradley and 
Maurice Hansell, together with an excellent paper by John C. 
Parry, in which he called attention to the beauty and variety 
of the children of this great author’s pen. Current topics was 
treated by Kaler Hackman and Laurence Watters in a very 
interesting manner, the one speaking on some rare sights at 
the present World’s Fair, the other discussing the possibilities 
of the war in the East. 

Dr. Swain left Seventh-day for a short trip to Virginia. He 
is to speak at Hopewell, Winchester and Lincoln. He will visit 
the Friends’ Schools at Winchester, Va.,. and the Sherwood 
Academy at Sandy Spring, Md. Be tex es 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEw YorK AND BRooKLyN.—The Association went to Flush- 
ing, L. I., Fifth month 8th, by special invitation and held a 
regular meeting there. The attendance was much larger than 
usual. After a few words of welcome, responded to by the 
chair, Walter Gilbert addressed us upon the general subject of 
“Current Topics.” He thought there was danger of this sec- 
tion becoming stale and unprofitable, excellent resumés being 
given in most periodicals, including the INTELLIGENCER, though 
the comment sometimes made upon what is taking place he 
considered a redeeming feature. But he thought it of the 
greatest importance that we should examine ourselves and en- 
deavor to assume a proper attitude toward events. 

Rachel Underhill then read a paper on “ The Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer.” In order to obtain a first-hand knowledge 
of this, one of his writings had been read, though with little 
pleasure, the work of the reader being made difficult and wear- 
ing by his method of argumentation: “ He constructs his op- 
position, conducts a debate, out-argues his adversary and es- 
tablishes his point and makes the reader take part in all of 
it,” thus leading us “ through interminable links of logic, until 
the journey becomes an irksome toil,” and “ we reach the end 
weary and indifferent to its ultimate value. If you hope to 
gain inspiration it is vain. He is not an idealist to inspire 
you with a glowing vision,” but the writer thought “ that the 
mind that can thoroughly free itself from the influence of 
tradition, that can probe human conduct to its source and dis- 
cover the law of moral growth in the conditions of existence, 
has a power and strength that We must admire and respect. 
The strong independence of the man seen through his lines 
inspires us when his thought, weighted down with language 
fails.” 

“Morality is right conduct,” says Spencer, “and right con- 
duct in the last anaylsis is conforming to the conditions of ex- 
istence; the nearer the conformity the more complete the life.” 
He persistently and fearlessly labored that truth, pure and 
unalloyed, might be established in the world. He bravely at- 
tacked the problem of life, assuming nothing that he could not 
prove, and when at last he reached the point where his crities 
charge him with inconsistency, he wae strong and brave and 
true enough to admit that he could go no farther. He says on 
this point: “The absolute and unconditional existence which 
transcends human intelligence and in which the subject, ob- 
ject, spirit, matter of our finite consciousness merge and are 
united, is not mere zero—a negation of thought. It is a posi- 
tive fact of the profoundest certitude; or rather let us say, it 
is the final fact sustaining all others—the fact which science 
finds at the back of its widest generalizations and beneath its 
deepest truths. And this final fact of science, this ultimate 
datum of consciousness, upon which all knowledge depends, 
this cause of all causes in the universe as it is revealed to us, 
is the permanent foundation of all religion as well. Here the 
ancient foes meet in complete reconciliation. Science must ne- 
cessarily end in the mystery with which religion begins. That 
which persists unchanging in quantity, but ever changing in 
form,” under the sensible appearances “which the universe 
presents to us,” is an unknown and unknowable power, which 
we are obliged to recognize as without limit in space and with- 
out beginning or end in time, and this power of philosophy of 
which all phenomena are but manifestations, is the God of re- 
ligion—the Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed. 

The essayist seemed to doubt that his general philosophic 
writing had been of much value, but thought that “an observer 
of the school systems of the present day will see that their en- 
tire superstructure is built upon the principles of education 
which he formulated a generation ago. Pestalozzi and Froebel 
had spoken to Germany, Rosseau and others had appeared in 
France, but it was Herbert Spencer who interpreted the 
thought of the ‘new education’ to the English-speaking peo- 
ple in the language and in the mental method which they could 
most readily understand.” 

Referring to Spéncer’s well-known definition of life and “ his 
formula for the theory of evolution,” the essayist said: “ An in- 
tellectual acrobatic exercise is invigorating, and may result in 
an increase of mental power, though it adds little to our store 
of knowledge. To those who are tolerably vigorous physically 
and mentally, and with leisure to indulge in such luxury,” she 
would recommend a study of these. 

Discussion—Several speakers said they had not found 
Spencer hard to read, but, on the contrary, interesting and 
profitable. Some thought the definitions referred to in the 


paper were simple in expression and clear in meaning. 





Those who spoke agreed with much of Spencer’s philosophy, 
but the discussion was not very general. 


Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ByBERRY, Pa.--The Friends’ Association held its last meet- 
ing at the meeting house on the afternoon of the Ist instant 
with a full attendance. Joseph 1. Knight gave the opening 
Scripture reading, taken from the 22d chapter of Proverbs. 
After the reading of the minutes, the report of the Executive 
Committee was given by the clerk, Rachel Johnson. In addi- 
tion to the program for Sixth month, the committee suggested 
the appointment of a Current Topics Committee, which may 
consist of four members, one of whom shall once in’ three 
months give a paper at the Association meeting in which cur- 
rent topics shall be treated. This suggestion was approved, and 
the Executive Committee instructed to appoint such commit- 
tee. 

Caroline Ivins recited “God Knows,” after which’ Joseph 8. 
Walton, the speaker of the afternoon, was introduced and 
spoke very aceptably to a most attentive and appreciative 
audience on “ The Religion of Authority.” This was so full of 
good thought and suggestion it seems almost impossible to 
make selections, and can only hint at it. He felt it to be in- 
cumbent on the Young Friends’ Associations to make known 
to the world what is meant by a religion of authority. “ Our 
body has become weakened by a difference of opinion as to 
what was authority. We have at times a feeling of depend- 
ence that well nigh overpowers us, and it seems we must es- 
cape, but ‘we’re somebody’s child always.’ Barclay says 
‘man’s religious and moral strength depends on the harmony 
of his inner and outer life.’ The early Friends had a concep- 
tion of the coming from dependence to freedom; and so they 
instituted the free gospel ministry; this had heretofore only 
been free to those in positions of command. As the spring 
and small stream receive from heaven and earth and freely 
give to the river, so must the river flow on freely to the ocean 
and give that which it has received, else it will become stag- 
nant and impure.” “There are three kinds of freedom, phy- 
sicai, spiritual and intellectual. A tree is free to drink in sun- 
shine and rain, yet is fastened in the sod, but is free to do the 
work for which it was created. An engine is free when throb- 
bing with power, yet it is a freedom in servitude, for off the 
track, or without the master hand on the throttle it would 
not do its proper work. The ocean greyhound only is free to 
do its specific work when held down by large freight.” 

“ Moral sense is not to be despised, but only are we wholly 
free when spiritually so. The moral sense often deters from 
wrong action for fear of penalty attached. Children so gov- 
erned are incapacitated to be a George Fox Quaker, for they 
must have a church which makes laws for them. As Kant says, 
‘our ought is no greater than our can.’ The hour when we can 
legislate for ourselves marks the entrance upon the path of real 
freedom. 

“Vellowship was what early 
young Friends teach. Develop the individual, yet bind the in- 
dividuals in unity. Associations should re-plough and re-har- 
row old ground and sow old seed; Friends believe more in 
sowing seed than in pulling up tares. The reason young people 
have left the Society is because this seed has not been sown. 

“Proper self-government means proper equation between 
freedom and responsibility; tco many people want the maxi- 
mum of liberty with a minimum of responsibility. 

“The religion of authority is not every man a law unto 
himseli, but a unity in individuality, and it may be the part of 
the Young Friends’ Association to at least light a torch to 
show the way our fathers trod.” 

After appreciative remarks by Nathaniel Richardson, Russel 
Watson read a selection, “ What Quakerism is Not,” by John 
J. Cornell. Brief remarks by Arabella Carter concluded the 
meeting. A. C. 


Friends taught; so must 


Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association convened at the 
home of Clara K. Atkinson on the evening of the 4th of Fifth 
month. About forty members were present. The president 
opened the meeting by reading the 12th chapter of Romans. 
A short synopsis of the life and character of that intrepid 
philanthropist friend and counsellor of the African slave, 
Isaac T. Hopper, as given by Lydia Maria Child, was selected 
by Sarah J. Reeder. The closing words of his biography told 
the story of his life: “ No public buildings were hung in crape 
when news went forth that the good Samaritan was gone, but 
prisoners and poor creatures in dark and desolate corners 
wept when they heard the tidings.” Some comments were in- 
duiged in as to the seeming inconsistency of Friends to the 
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avowed principles of our Society—as understood to-day—by 
his disownment. Representing the Discipline Committee, 
Elizabeth Packer read a most excellent article on the “ Ordi- 
nances of Quakerism” by Dr. Robert E. Pretlow, of Wilming- 
ton. 

A paper on American slavery, written by a friend in Lans- 
downe, giving an account of the African slave trade from its 
conception to the close of African slavery made by the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, First month Ist, 1863, was read by 
Elizabeth G. Stapler. This paper led to quite a discussion upon 
ihe race problem, which perhaps as much as any other, con- 
fronts the American people to-day. 

Lavinia B. Eyre read an extract from “Egypt as it is To- 
day,” giving a description of the burial places of the Pharoahs 
lighted up in their most secret and darkest recesses by the 
wonderful discovery of the nineteenth century—the electric 
light. 

“The next meeting of the association will be at the home of 
Thomas W. and Elizabeth G. Stapler. S. J. R. 


Wooprawn, Va.—The regular meeting of the Woodlawn 
Young Friends’ Association met at the home of Francis H. 
Wilkinson, Fourth month 24th, 1904. The president opened 
the meeting by reading the 104th Psalm. After the reading 
of the minutes by the secretary, Sarah Anthony read extracts 
from the biography of Elizabeth Fry. Some of the touching 
incidents of her prison experiences show what an enthusiastic 
worker she was in that line. 

Mary Lukens read an article from the INTELLIGENCER, en- 
titled, “ Loyalty,” and Reuben R. Gillingham read “ Considera- 
tion for Others.” Ellen Lukens had received a list of the per- 
sons who will address the Associations, a list of subjects suita- 
ble for consideration in the meetings, and of papers which have 
been prepared for such meetings and are available for other 
associations, all of which we hope will be a help to us in our 
meetings. The members answered to their names with senti- 
ments, and the program for the next meeting was read. 

After a short silence, the meeting adjourned, to meet Fifth 
month 29th, 1904, at the home of Warrington Gillingham. 


Saran E. Cox, Secretary. 


LincoLn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met First- 
day, Fourth month 24th, at 1.36 p.m. 

After Scripture reading by Eli J. Nichols, the minutes of last 
meeting were read and approved. 

A select reading and two recitations were acceptably given. 
Quotations from Whittier were given by several persons pres- 
ent, who were called upon. 

The discussion of music was then taken up. Mary Gregg 
read a paper on “ Music in the Home”; Agnes W. Gregg read 
another on “ Music in Education in General,” and Bertha J. 
Smith discussed the subject of “ Musie in First-day Schools 
an. Other Young Friends’ Organizations.” Some ten or twelve 
of those present took part in a general discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

The trend of this discussion was favorable to music in these 
various relations when practiced in simplicity and when used 
to set forth apprepriate and truthful sentiment and made to 
express the real feelings of those who sing or perform. 

Some miscellaneous business was transacted, and the names 
of the officers for next year were reported from a committee 
and elected as follows: William T. Smith, president; Sara T. 
Shoemaker, vice-president; Estelle Nichols, secretary; Martha 
J. Brown and Harry T. Panceast to act with these officers as 
the Executive Committee. 

Three numbers were sung by some of the young people during 
the proceedings. 

The Association adjourned for the summer. 


J. H. &. 


CrnctnnaTI, O.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association held 
the regular meeting for Fourth month on the afternoon of the 
24th, at the home of Elizabeth Johnson. After the opening 
silence, the clerk read several scriptural selections bearing 
upon “ Humility,” the subject for the afternoon. Elsie Murray 
read extracts from an essay on “ Humility,” and also a sermon 
on “The Evolution of Conscience,” by Savage. The writer 
brought out some new and valuable thoughts on the subject, 
and the discussion which followed the reading was quite gen- 
eral. 

A feeling of sadness pervaded the meeting, because we 
missed from his accustomed place our friend, Andrew Cadwala- 
der, who was taken from us by death since the last meeting. 
Sincere, kind-hearted, in every sense a true Friend, he rests, 
after a long and useful life, but the memory of his presence 
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with us, and the messages he brought us, will still be a help 
and an inspiration. 

Tne meeting closed in silence, after the reading by Esther 
Gallagher of selections from Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 


; Grace D. Hatt, Assistant Clerk. 
Cincinnati, Fifth month Ist, 1904. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Plainfield Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Fifth month 4th, 1904. The meeting opened with 
silence; then the reading of the tenth chapter of Matthew. 
The subject for the evening, “A Study of Birds,” by Cornelia 
A. Garrett, was very interesting and instructive. She gave 
the time when the various birds arrive here in the spring. She 
had several stuffed specimens and their nests on exhibition, 
and told us how we could tell the different birds by their 
habits and notes. From the bird life, so beautifully depicted 
by our friend, we can take as an association and individually 
very helpful lessons which may produce practical results. Af- 
ter roll-eall and silence, we adjourned. 


ManetTtTa V. Adams, Cor. Sec. 


Easton, Mp.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation was called to order by the vice-president, Helen C. 
Shreve, on the evening of Fourth month 27th, at Robert L. 
Kemp’s. 

After disposing of the business of the evening, the meeting 
listened with pleasure to Anna P. Kemp’s reading of a beauti- 
ful poem, “ The Angel Azrael,” by Sarah Tenney. 

In the absence of Frank A. White, to whom was assigned 
“Pertinent Current Topics,” that part of the program was 
omitted. Selections from “Incidents and Reflections” were 
read by Anna Sherwood. 

Henry Shreve read an historical sermon, “The Quakers as 
Makers of America,” as delivered by Rev. Qr. David Gregg in 
a Brooklyn Presbyterian Church. Dr. Gregg pays a tribute 
to George Fox, who, he says, “is to Quakerism what Jesus 
Christ is to Christianity—the incarnation.” And again, 
“George Fox was a magnificent freeman, and he introduced 
into the world of thought and life that genius of liberty 
which was calculated to make every other man a freeman like 
himself.” . 

A poetical selection on “Boys” was read by Dwight 
Rowell, followed by a discussion on the questions and profits 
of the evening. By especial request, Elizabeth Tylor and Helen 
Shreve re-read original papers given at a previous meeting. 

Sentiments were given by those present, after which, with a 
brief silence, the meeting was adjourned. 

ANNA WHITE, Secretary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The North American Review for Fifth month contains two 
articles which were written by men who are not only leaders 
in their different walks of life, but who have not written and 
signed an article in perhaps two decades. Probably one of the 
most important articles ever written on the public press of 
this country or any other opens the number, and is written 
by Joseph Pulitzer, the editor and proprietor of the New York 
World. Some time ago he offered to furnish the money for 
the perpetual endowment of a college of journalism. This 
offer has been accepted by President Butler, of Columbia Col- 
lege. At the moment the bequest was made, public criticism 
began to appear as to the advisability and possibility of such 
an institution. Joseph Pulitzer has been persuaded to take 
up the whole question, and, though intending originally only 
to answer his critics, he found that the article necessarily ex- 
tended itself into a statement of his idea of the function of a 
journalist in this country; so that the article now makes a state- 
ment by the editor of one of our great New York dailies as to 
what he considers a journalist’s work, how important such a pro- 
fession must necessarily be in any country of free people, and 
what his whole life of experience has taught him in this profes- 
sion. An article by Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador to 
the United States, states in straightforward manner Russia’s 
position in the Russo-Japanese war at the present moment. The 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, one of the leading lawyers in this 
country, a man who was counsel in the Venezuelan Commis- 
sion at The Hague, has a paper in answer to some critics whe 
have taken exception to the Peace Commission’s decision on 
the Venezuelan episode. The Right Hon. James Bryce, mem- 
ber of the British Parliament and author of “The American 
Commonwealth,” writes an exhaustive review of Lord Acton’s 
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letters which is almost a biography of Lord Acton himself. 
Oscar J. Crosby, who has just returned from the Plains of 
Thibet, writes on the situation between England and Russia 
in that country at the present moment, apropos of Colonel 
Younghusband’s ‘expedition in command of British troops who 
are now invading Thibet. Prof. Goldwin Smith, the historian 
and author, writes on “ The Immortality of the Soul.” J. Ar- 
thur Hutton, Vice-Chairman of the British Cotton-Growing 
Association, discusses the epoch-making plan of the British 
Government to make it possible for Great Britain to grow all 
her own cotton in her own colonies. Flora McDonald Thomp- 
son contributes an article on “The Truth About Woman in 
Industry.” Gertrude Atherton, the author of “The Con- 
queror” and “ Rulers of Kings,” asks in an interesting paper 
“Why is American Literature Bourgeois?” This number 
; with the fifth installment of William Dean Howell’s 
“The Son of Royal Langbrith.” 


closes 


In the Review of Reviews for Fifth month all the important 
topics of world interest at the present time receive treatment. 
In the Presidential vear this magazine is indispensable. In this 
number the whole national political field is surveyed in the in- 
forming, interpretative way characteristic of Dr. Albert Shaw’s 
editorial statements. Presidential issues and candidates are 
thoroughly discussed. The Louisiana Purchase Exposition is the 
other fact of national importance this year, and the Review 
handles it in a manner which will be of great service to those 
~who intend to visit St. Louis. In an illustrated article en- 
titled “The St. Louis Fair: What Everybody Will Wish to 
Know Before Going,” William Flewellyn Saunders, of the St. 
Louis Business Men’s League, which has been very active 1n 
pushing the great fair, gives a bird’s-eye view of the exposition 
attractions. Halsey C. Ives, chief of the Department of Art, 
describes the art exhibition at St. Louis during the fair. The 
struggle between Russia and Japan is recognized in a number 
of articles. The sémi-centennial of the New Japan, and what 
she has accomplished in the fitty years since Commodore Perry 
visited her shores in 1854, are treated in an illustrated article 
by Adachi Kinnosuke under the title “ Fifty Years of Japan.” 
There is also a description, with illustrations, of “ What the 
People Read in Japan.” There is a character sketch of 
“Verestchagin, Painter of War,” with portrait reproductions 
of seven of his famous canvases. There is also a summary of 
Russian editorial opinion as to what effect the war is having 
on the internal affairs of the empire. In the “ Leading Articles 
of the Month” department all the more important articles in 
the American and foreign magazines are condensed and pre- 
sented in their proper perspective. In “The Progress of the 
World” Chicago’s recent significant election, in which the 
municipal ownership of street railways was voted by the city, is 
considered in its political and social bearings by Victor S§. 
Yarros, and the Reriew presents its usual yearly “ round-up ” 
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of the conventions and other notable gatherings. There are 
also the regular departments: the “ Record of Current Events,” 
the “ Foreign Cartoons on Current Topics,” notes on topics in 
the American and foreign periodicals, science in the European 
magazines, new books, ete. 


In ‘feClure’s for Fifth month Ray Stannard Baker has an 
article on the great labor conflict in Colorado, “The Reign of 
Lawlessness.” The inside narrative of the Hayes-Tilden elec- 
tion contest, written from new sources of information and hith- 
erto unpublished facts, is given by Joseph M. Rogers in a non- 
partisan manner. Thomas Nelson Page concludes his series of 
papers on the “ Negro Problem.” A new serial by the author 
of “Emmy Lou,” George Madden Martin, entitled “ The House 
of Fulfilment,” begins in this number. Myra Kelly, a young. 
author, who is coming forward as a writer of children’s stories, 


has 


a comic sketch of New York East Side school life in 
* H. R. H. the Prince of Hester Street.” “The Rogues of the 
Zoo” are described by A. W. Rolker, with illustrations by 


Charles R. Knight, the animal artist. 

The frontispiece of St. Nicholas for Fifth month is a charm- 
ing picturing of the glad “ Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 
under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” ‘The first article, 
too, carries out the spirit of the month, being an interesting ac- 
count, by Helen Dawes Brown, of “ Magdalen Tower and May 
Morning.” It tells how two American girls enjoyed Oxford’s 
annual mid-air sunrise service, a service held also, but on 
Kaster morning, at the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, New York 
city. “The Coming and the Going of Pete,” by the late Noah 
Brooks, is a good dog story that will interest boys. Especially 
for the boys, too, is Meredith Nugent’s account of “Tom’s 
Sunshine Engine,” with directions that will help other Toms to 
make similar clever contrivances. Then 8. D. V. Burr tells 
about “The Building of the ‘Black Hawk,’” giving minute 
measurements and instructions for those lads who want to 
build a canoe. and reproducing photographs of the “Black 
Hawk” at different stages of construction. “The Hero of 
San Benito” is a true story, told for readers of St. Nicholas 
by Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In His Steps.” And “A 
Dutch Treat” is a pretty tale of a little New York girl’s ad- 
ventures in Holland. 


Lectures are no more for me. If I could hear Shakespeare 
lecture on the Elizabethan drama and explain why he con- 
ceded the authorship of his works, I might go. But save for 
some such angelic opportunity in another world, I would hear 
no more lectures. The popular lecturer of to-day is of de- 
generate descent, and of third-rate intelligence, who aids him- 
self with lantern slides. It is not worth while listening to a 
lecture by a man who cannot make his personality and mental 
powers felt.-—Dr. 8. Weir ‘Mitchell. 
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FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of 


Meeting: 


Philadelphia Monthly 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m., 7.30 
p.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 1] a.m. First- 
day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown. i 
Meeting for worship, 
dav School, 9.30 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. First- 


Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. First- 


Fairhill. 
Meeting for worship, First- 


day School, 2 p.m. 


3.30 p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
lv Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 21 (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Concord, O., at 11 
a.m. Ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 21 (7th-day).—Nottingham 
First-day School Union, at Eastland, Pa., 
at 2 p.m. A cordia] invitation to all. 

22 (l1st-day). — Quarterly 
Committee to Visit Smaller 
Branches attends an appointed meeting 
at Radnor, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 
Meeting’s 


5th mo, 22 (lst-day).—Young Friends’ 
Association of New York and Brooklyn, 
at 15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
N. Y., at 8 p.m. Address by Dr. Benja- 
min F. Battin, of Swarthmore College, on 
“Friends and Philosophy.” 
to follow. 


Discussion 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





